SWANK
class population are upon anxious, laughing terms with
bankruptcy.
And yet, naive and crude as so much of this apeing and
pretentiousness is, how amusing the 'swankers' can be! Listen
to them saying, 1 adaw it,5 under the impression that to say
'adaw* is aristocratic. Watch them bowling up in a large
vermilion motor-car to the swagger entrance of a vast hotel
created especially for such as themselves, and see them strolling
in what they believe to be the best-bred manner through the
lounge. Observe the feminine members of the party throwing
open their fur coats to exhibit the jewels about their necks
and upon their fingers. Hear them call for expensive wines
and cigars. And notice how silent they are, except in small
hurricanes of animated talk, as they sit about the luncheon
table. Their only happiness is to be found in ostentation; and
when that is achieved they do not know what to do next.
For 'swank* is like a firework-display. Once it has taken place,
the world is completely empty. There is nothing to follow,
except the dull homeward trek.
There are other forms of 'swank' than those to which I
have referred, but they all arise from the same attitude of
mind; and it is the attitude rather than the manifestations of
it that needs to be uncovered. The attitude is at bottom that
of Master Bosher, in one of Talbot Baines Reed's school
stories, who writes in his diary: 'How great is the world:
how small am I in the world,* We 'swank* because we feel
small. That sense of inequality, of instinctive unfavourable
comparison, even of positive inferiority, seems to me to run
through the majority of human beings like a flaw. When they
are children, they feel small and weak and powerless (unless
they are petted into conscious magnificence), and in order
to attract notice they boast. 'Look at me!' they say, Tm the
King o' the Castle!* But they do not really believe that
they can resist the strength of the grown-ups. They know
that for all their bold words, all their 'swank,1 they can